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SOUVENIR HISTORY 
of the 
First Presbyterian Church 
of 


DuPage Township, Will County, Illinois 


Commemorating the Celebration 
of the 
ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


of Its Organization 


July 13, 1833 July 13, 1933 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 1933 


Greetings: 
O the members and friends. both young and old, of the First 
( Presbyterian Church of DuPage Township, Will County, 
Illinois—to whom the committee is pleased to offer this historical 


booklet, being assured that they will enjoy its perusal and will desire 
to possess it as a permanent record of One Hundred Years. 


Medication 


E owe much to the founders and ministers of DuPage Church. 

We owe as much, and perhaps more, to the faithful men and 

women by whose devotion, exertion and sacrifice DuPage 

Church has been maintained to this day. To them we dedicate this 

outline sketch, that their memory may not pass out of mind unwept 
and unsung. 
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THE NEW CHURCH BUILDING 


Erected in 1908, this building is still one of the finest open-country church 
edifices in the United States. As such, it has frequently been used as a model to 
illustrate books and articles on rural church work. 


The shed pictured at the rear no longer stands, but the illustration is designed 
to show the new building as it appeared originally. 
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A Brief History of the 
First Presbyterian Church 
of DuPage 


By Rey. H. J. Wiegand 


HERE can be no real understanding of pioneer American history without some 
knowledge of its European background. Neither can there be a true com- 
prehension of DuPage Church history without some knowledge of its New Eng- 

land background. Causes and effects are so closely united that a knowledge of the 
one leads to a better understanding of the other. Likewise a knowledge of DuPage 
Church antecedents will lead to a better understanding and a larger appreciation of 
its history. 

A panoramic view of the DuPage Church background discloses, among other 
things, the Erie Canal, located in the Hudson-Mohawk gap of the Appalachian 
mountain system; it discloses the timberlands and sterile soil of New England; it 
discloses the Plan of Union between the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists ; 
and it discloses both the Puritan and Roger Williams, the one seeking to establish 
a state where he should have freedom for his own religion and the other who be- 
lieved that every man should settle all religious matters with his conscience and his 
God. All of these will be considered in their proper connection. 

Even before the Revolution many settlers along the Atlantic coast turned 
longing eyes westward, but the Appalachian mountains lay as a mighty barrier 
between them and their desire. True, there were a number of gateways or gaps 
that led through these mountains, but only the Hudson-Mohawk is of any importance 
in connection with a DuPage Church history as all others led away from northern 
Illinois. 

It may seem a far cry from the Erie Canal to the organization of DuPage 
Church, yet the opening of that canal in 1825, more than any one other event, 
influenced the date of settlement and the character of settlers in northeastern 
Illinois and what now constitutes the DuPage parish. ‘Travel on the canal passen- 
ger-boats, that made regular trips between Albany and Buffalo, was safe and sure 
and, most important of all, it was rapid when compared with wagon journeys over 
poor roads. Forthwith the New Englanders began to swarm to the middle west 
via the canal and the Great Lakes. Others like the Boughtons traveled in Conestoga 
wagons from Buffalo to Lake Michigan and points beyond. Evidently many of 
these New Englanders settled hereabouts, for, as one reads DuPage parish records, 
one finds such names as “Yankee Settlement” and “Vermont Settlement”. 

The traits of these settlers find their roots in such ancestors as Governor 
Winthrop, Elder Brewster, John Alden, and even in Cotton Mather of witchcraft 
fame. These men came to the new world to establish homes where they not only could 
better their religious conditions, which was the primary motive, but also to improve 
themselves economically. Governor Winthrop listed this as one of his reasons for 
coming to the new world. The primary motive was easily accomplished, even 
though a Roger Williams andi the like for a time proved to be somewhat of a thorn 
in the flesh; but not so the secondary motive which involved the subduing of a wilder- 
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ness. Pastorius in writing of certain settlers said that all “have to fall to work 
and swing the axe most vigorously, wherever you turn the cry is, [tur in Antiqum 
sylvam, nothing but endless forests.” The men of New England soon discovered 
that farming was unprofitable and migrating advisable, in part because of forests 
but mainly because of stony, sterile soil and a harsh climate. One historian 
facetiously remarks that the New Englander’s preoccupation with hell fire may be 
accounted for by the severity of his winters and the depth of his snowdrifts. 

Like their New England ancestors few, if any, of the DuPage settlers were 
mere adventurers or restless, discontended ne’er-do-wells. With scarcely an exception 
they were industrious home seekers who “located” their lands, built their cabins, 
organized their government, erected their schools and churches, and settled down to 
the long, hard task of creating a civilization in the wilderness. Yet life in that 
wilderness was preferable to that in New England. In the forest-covered regions 
there, from forty to fifty days were required to clear an acre of land for tillage, 
while only three or four days were required in prairie regions. Moreover, the soil 
was rich and fertile and needed littke cultivation. 


FIRST SETTLEMENTS IN THE PARISH 


The first white men to blaze a trail through the northeastern part of Illinois 
were Louis Jolist, a fur trader, and Father Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, who, 
on their return northward in 1673, after an exploration of the Mississippi valley, passed 
within a few miles of what now is the DuPage parish. Then came the Jesuit 
Fathers in the 18th century on their missionary journey from Montreal and Quebec. 


THE OLD CHURCH BUILDING 
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No other white men appeared until the beginning of the 19th century when a French 
hunter and trapper named DuPhaze (now DuPage) settled at the junction of the 
east and west branches of the river that now bears his name. Here he built a trading 
post consisting of log huts enclosed in a stockade. This was the first settlement of 
any importance in this locaiity. It is a fitting tribute to the memory of trader 
DuPhaze that today there are a DuPage Church, a DuPage River, a DuPage 
Township, and a DuPage County in the region where he built this trading post. 

The next white men to appear were Stephen Scott and son Williard, Ralph 
Stowell, and Pierce Hawley. These men came from the new settlement at Grosse 
Point (now Evanston), Illinois in 1830, and settled as DuPhaze had done before 
them at the junction of the east and: west branches. This junction has been variously 
referred to as The Forks, Scott’s Settlement, and Fountaindale. 

Up to this time no church organ‘zation had been effected hereabouts, or for 
that matter, in any part of northeastern Illinois; but credit for the first religious 
services in this vicinity belongs to the Methodists, for it was in the home of the 
above named Pierce Hawley, a Methodist, that such services were first conducted. 

The vanguard of DuPage Church organizers began to arrive in 1831. That 
year introduces such names as Israel P. Blodgett, Robert Strong, Henry Boardman, 
Seth Wescott, Lester Peet, Samuel Goodrich, and John Dudley. 

Mr. Blodgett came from Massachusetts. His son later became a judge in 
Chicago. Mr. Boardman came from Vermont. He was one of the more aggressive 
men of the community who favored every improvement made in his township. He 
purchased and operated the first reaper in the township. Robert Strong, a Ver- 
monter, first went to Walker’s Grove (now Plainfield) where he found a settle- 
ment of twelve families. Mr. Strong wished to buy land there but was told that 
none was for sale and that further immigrants were not wanted there. He went 
to the DuPage district and bought a claim from Selvey and Walker, taking possession 
at once. He lived there until his death in 1885. 

Rey. Issac Scarrett, Captain John Barber, Isaac Clark, and Simon Ferrill ar- 
rived early in 1832, before the outbreak of Blackhawk War. The Rev. Mr. Scarrett, 
a Methodist min’ster, came from New England and settled on the next farm east 
of the Strong homestead. According to one historian Rev. Scarrett was the first 
clergyman to preach in the DuPage district. Jonathan Royce, who arr'ved from 
Vermont in 1834, bought a farm which had been “located” by Israel Blodgett in 
1831. Mr. Royce at cne time owned three thousand acres of land hereabouts. His 
w.fe was the daughter of a Revolutionary War soldier. 


Jonathan G. Porter T. Burnet J. T. Ford O. D. Covert R. Patterson 
PASTORS OF DUPAGE CHURCH 
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In 1830 a treaty had been made with the Sacs and Foxes by which their land 
in Illinois was ceded to the government. To-day it is generally admitted: that the 
Indians had been wined and dined by our government agents until. they were in 
no fit condition to sign a treaty. One dogs not wonder that Blackhawk, their chief, 
refused to abide by a tready obtained in this manner. In March 1832 he appeared 
in Illinois with one thousand warriors, all in war paint. After three months of 
more or less fighting the Indian forces were practically annihilated in a battle at 
Bad Axe River in Wisconsin. The Blackhawk was the last war with Indians in 
this part of the United States. One cannot refrain from digressing long enough 
to say that both Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis took some part in this war. 
No new settlers arrived during the three months duration of the Blackhawk 
War. DuPage whites were apprised of their danger by their Indian friend, Chief 
Aptakesic or Half Day, whose band camped at the junction of the DuPage branches. 
The massacre of fifteen settlers on Indian Creek caused most of the settlers in this 
locality to flee to Fort Dearborn, but, as one historian facetiously puts it, the Asiatic 
cholera drove them out of the fort faster than the Indians drove them in. 

The above named Samuel Goodr‘ch, delighted by the new country, Joshua-and- 
Caleb like, had returned to Vermont with a glowing report of the DuPage country. 
He not only convinced his family and a number of friends that this was the Promised 
Land; he also persuaded them to go in and possess it. Stopping in Ohio until the 
Blackhawk War was over they arrived here in the fall of 1832. The following 
spring (1833) the community received a large addition including Rev. Nathaniel 
Clark, who, later that year, assisted in the organization of the DuPage Presbyterian 
Church. 

Some time before the arrival of the Rev. Mr. Clark, the Rev. Aratas Kent a 
Presbyterian missionary, om his way by horseback from Galena, Illinois to Chicago, 
stopped in the DuPage community and preached in the old hickory schoolhouse, where 
DuPage Church later was organized. No doubt the DuPageites expressed the 
desire to be organized into a church, and it is very likely that Rev. Kent informed 
Rey. Jeremiah Porter in Chicago of this fact. Be that as it may, the records show that 
Mr. Porter organized the church July 13, 1833. 

Late in the fall of 1832 there was built what is often referred to as the Old 
Hickory Schoolhouse. It was located in section five on a farm owned by the late 
Truman Royce on the south side of the road near the line that separates it from 
the Henry Staffelt farm about two miles northeast of the present church site. The 
school was built of hickory logs split and set up on end with the split side in. The 


M. B. McNutt A. Amy W. F. Steen R. L. Kortkamp H. J. Wiegand 
PASTORS OF DUPAGE CHURCH 
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spaces between were filled with mud and sticks. The old foundation stones still in 
place on the Henry Staffelt farm no doubt are all that remains of the second school 
bu.lding which had been erected within a stone’s throw of the first. Captain 
Boardman, more than any other settler, was responsible for the organization of this, 
the first school district in old Cook County. Later, when school districts were laid 
out in the county, this district was designated as number one. In this connection it 
is worthy of mention that old Cook County, organized: in 1831, included: the present 
Cook, Lake, McHenry, DuPage, Will, Kankakee, and Iroquois Counties. When 
old Cook was formed the DuPage precinct cons.sted of the present townships ot 
DuPage and Wheatland. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH IN 1833 
As the original records of the church's organization are not available, it will be 
necessary to quote from a sermon preached by Rev. Edwin R. Davis on the occasion 
of the Church’s fiftieth anniversary. (Quote) “The narrative of the organization 
of the church, 1 copy from the or.ginal records, which are doubtless in the hand- 
writing of Rev. N. C. Clark. By request of a number of persons at DuPage to be 
organized into a church of Christ, the Rev. Jeremiah Porter, the Rev. N. C. Clark, 
miss.onaries of Cook County, and the Rev. Calvin W. Babbit of Tazewell County 
met and after prayer and some appropriate remarks proceeded to examine the cre- 
dentials of application. The following named persons were received by letter: Israel 
P. Blodgett, Avici Blodgett, Lucetta Barber, Robert Strong, Caroline W. Strong, 
Constant Abbott, Isaac Clark, Clarissa R. Clark, Lester Peet, Henry H. Goodrich. 
Thankful S. Goodrich, Eliza S. Goodrich, Samuel Goodrich, Lydia Goodrich, Pom- 
roy Goodrich, and Lucy M. Goodr.ch, sixteen in all. This preliminary meetin 
was held in the little log schoolhouse—on Saturday, July 13, 1833 eighteen ae 
after the organization of the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago On the next fay 
the schoolhouse could not hold the multitude. The meeting on this day 1 h id 
a few rods away beneath the grateful shade of the oak and hickory ee mae 
ee presi By ie ne can Babbitt, Isaac Clark (brother ite N C. 
, Pomeroy Goodrich, and Lester Peet, all Green Mountain boys, w : ] atl 
and ordained ruling elders. Sarah and Euni is Jeaercic ete 
ceived as members with Prudence eanee EWE cane SS - 
Z aa : ; n E ‘Rev. Isaz arre 
assisted the ministers above named in the service of that memorable day. Thus 


1833 


fifty years ago—was born the First Presbyterian Church of DuPage, the second 


church of any rel/gious denominati within the territory y 
T Ly Ination wi u i 
( ) itory of old Cook County Be 


R. ires 
Strong C. Firestein Mary Boughton W. H Patterson D. P rson 
. b atters: 


PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE PAST 
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A further quotation from Dr. Davis’ sermon gives an interesting side light or 
that first meeting of the newly organized church. (Quote) ‘What a meeting was 
that held in God’s own temple on that never to be forgotten Holy Day of rest and 
sweet Christian communion! The memorable scenes and events of that day, are 
fitted to inspire the readiest percil of the rarest genius! The attentive and reverent 
manner of the people, clad in the simple dress of those early days. their mingled 
voices of praise being the incense of grateful hearts to heaven, the Ministers of the 
Lord Jesus, as they quietly move about among them in their holy ministrations, 
offering to them the bread and wine of Gospel Sacrament, the grand trees with 
their beautiful adorments of richest green, the shimmering waters of the river, half 
hidden by the tall grass, glimpses of the distant prairie seen through the openings of 
the forest, and near by a group of Indians who look on with wondereing gaze. 
watching in silence the worship of their white brothers—all these things combined, 
make such a picture as no walled temple reared by the art of man can possibly 
represent! Fittest place, on such a day, for such a company to worship God!” 
(Unauote) 

As early as August 29, 1833 the records show that there were denominational 
differences in the community. A committee appo'nted to make a canvass reported 
on November 29, 1833 that the church already organized preferred its Presbyter‘an 
form of government, but that a majority of those interested in church work, but not 
affiliated with any church, preferred’ the Congregational form. This group finally 
prevailed for, on May 2. 1834, it wes resolved that the form of government be 
changed and on August 1, 1834, the church officially adopted the Congregational 
form of government. 

Why was the church at first organized as Presbvterian and why did the organ- 
ization experience a change of heart. as it were, almost over night and become Con- 
gregational? One must go back to New England for an explanation. One historian 
in referring to Congregationalists and Presbyterans of that section has the follow- 


LADY WANLESS 


Lady Wanless (Lillian May Emery, a 
former member of DuPage Church) pre- 
pared herself for missionary work at Moody 
Bible Institute and’ was sent to India by the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
In India she married Dr. William Wanless, 
who, because of outstanding medical work, 
was knighted by the British government. 
At the time of his death, Sir Wanless had 
served the board almost forty vears. Lady 
Wanless makes her home in California. Of 
her three children, a son and a daughter are 
at present preparing themselves for medical 
work in India. 
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| New England, at first spread 
ing to say: “Congregationalism, the state Se Ne, is peeeaithe: Con: 
but slowly outside. To check a Presbyterian Ca to Presbyterians.* And Rev. 
gregationalists virtually surrendered the newer bee id: “It stands as a fact, in the 
edwin R. Davis in his sermon ment ond as a ational ministers of the East 
early history of this state that the leading Pri : Gundies Ra ee 
advised in those early times the organization of the nev 
Presbyterian in their, form af ae ion in the agreements made from 1801 

The Plan of Union reached its consummation in the ag Tee eeeTeAI che. peace 
to 1810 and remained in force until 1837. The plan ire viel of 1838 into 
of the Presbyterian Church an wes ane of ore ior pee eee Ooh: 
Old School and New School. The Plan no doubt caus RS seg 
gregationalists also. When DuPage in compliance with the Plan presnices a 
Presbyterian Church a goodly number would not abide by the Pe ; peed 
contrary, not only refused to become members, but they also left pois Cy) nee 
until the form of government of the church already organized had een rene eres 
the Congregational . Elder Isaac Clark was a prime mover in effecting this change 
z OREN. C. Clark had the principal care of the church for three years after its 
formation, but did not always supply the pulpit personally because of missionary 
work in nearby communities. Even though the church had become Congregational 
he continued to begin the minutes of meetings with, “Church and Session met 
and when the Presbytery of Ottawa met in the young village of that name in Nov- 
ember 1834 both he and Rev. Jeremiah Porter were present and both became members 
of the same. The Presbytery honored Mr. Porter by choosing him as a commissioner 
to General Assembly, which met next year in Pittsburgh. Evidently both Porter and 
Clark preferred the Presbyterian form of government. : : 

During the summer of 1837 tent meetings were held in Naperville. It was 
here that Rev. Jonathan G. Porter made his first appearance in this neighborhood. 
He became the Rev. Mr. Clark’s successor that same summer. It was during this 
pastorate that preaching services were held in the Naperville schoolhouse beginning 
in July 1838. The services of Mr. Porter proved to be very acceptable, for the old 
schoolhouse soon could not accommodate all the worshipers. It was decided to build 
no later than ‘the following spring. James Towner, William Smith, Isaac Clark, 
Josiah Strong, and Samuel Goodrich were chosen as a committee to make all the 
necessary arrangements. But the ccmmittee could make very little headway because 
of disagreement among the members. No decided majority favored any one build- 
ing site. The different factions wisely compromised by placing the matter into the 
hands of a Congregational council made up of delegates from neighboring churches. 
This council advised that Naperville be made the center of worship. In agreement 
with this advice the society met in that village Mav, 1839 and organized the First 
Congregational Church of Naperville, Illinois. The next year Mr. Porter was 
succeeded as pastor by Rey. J. Prentiss. 

The records thus far show that the majority 
form of government, while the opinion as to the | 
been more evenly divided. One group after a mo 
gregational form in Naperville still f. 
that first claimed it. 


opinion favored the Congregational 
ocation of the church seems to have 
re than four year tryout of the Con- 
avored a Presbyterian church in the community 


"YT. C. Pease, The United States, Page 284. 
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RE-ORGANIZATION IN 1844 

It is of interest to note that this period of DuPage Church history had its be- 
ginning in the new schoolhouse, which stood only a few rods east of the Old’ Hickory 
Schoolhouse. The DuPage-Wheatland community had experienced a decided in- 
crease in population. Josiah B. Wightman and Warren W. Boughton arrived’ in 
1838. In 1844 Robert Clow and four sons arrived—Robert Jr., Adam, William, and 
Thomas—and' settled here. A fifth son, John H., arrived later. The Clows er- 
tered 1080 acres embracing section 15 and parts of sections 14 and 10. Mungo 
Patterson also arrived in 1844. 

A goodly number favored the re-establishment of the original Presbyterian 
Church at or near its first site. Consequently on January 6, 1844, the first steps were 
taken toward this end, when twelve persons requested and received their letters of 
dismission from the Naperville Congregational Church. The Rev. Mr. Davis in 
his above mentioned sermon expressed himself thus: (Quote) ‘In the new school- 
house standing a few rods east of the old one, the First Presbyterian Church of Du- 
Page was reorganized March 9th, 1844 by Revs. Orange Lyman and Romulus 
Barnes. The names of those present as the first members of this organization are 
Samuel Goodrich and wife, Robert Strong and wife, Robert Freeman and wife, 
Francis E. Towner, Lyman Meacham, Reuben W. Smith, Sybel and Mary Boughton. 
Samuel Goodrich, Robert Strong, and Robert Freeman were elected and installed 
ruling elders the next day.” (Unquote) 

On Saturday March 23, 1844 session met for the first time. According to the 
venerable record (Quote) “the meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Barnes (supply). The following persons were admitted to the membership of the 
church by letter: Seth Boughton, Matthew Boughton, Julia A. Boughton, Zipporah 
Williams, Catherine Towner; and Hannah Boughton. by profession. Robert Strong 


PRESENT CHURCH OFFICERS 


Back Row: R. Boughton (D); S. Patterson (T); R. Carr (E); C. Erickson, Jr. GQ)iGe 
E. Thompson (T); J. Patterson (E); F. Boardman (D). 

Front Row: J. Breitweiser (T); G. Patterson (Treas.); A. Patterson (E); G. Boardman 
(E); F. Clow (T). 

Absent: Albert Balstrode (D). 
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Top Row; Eugene Tuttle; George Firestein; C. Eno Thompson; Charles Erickson Jr.; 
Hanley Thomas; Ray Woolley; Herman Smith; Amos Olson; Paul Kobliska; Edward 
Dedo, Sr.; Donald Olinger; Frank Clow; David Boughton; Ray Carr; James Patterson. 


8th Rou: Joe Breitweiser; Frank Boardman; Adam Patterson; George Boardman, Sr.; 
John Patterson; Charles Erickson, Sr.; Sterling Patterson; Otto Mueller; William Yack, Sr.; 
Arthur Brossman; George Patterson; Bernard Mueller; Reuben Boughton. 


7th Row: Verna Kobliska; Elsie Dedo; Elizabeth Clow; Jane Patterson; Caroline Clow; 
Helen Firestein; Sarah Clow; Irene Smith; Dorothy mith; Leona Brossman; Geraldine 
Erickson; Mary Thompson; Helen Royce; Mary Grommon; Frances Patterson; Mary Clow; 
Ellen Woolley; Zorah Olson; Hope Patterson; Dorothy Waite; Helen Patterson; Robt. Clow Sr. 


6th Row: Robt. Clow, Jr.; Charles Wooley; Enoch Staffeld; William Yack, Jr.; Homer 
Gremmon; Walter Wiegand; James Clow, Jr.; Clifford Balstrode; Edward Clow; Warren 
Boughton; Hugh Smith; Newall Boughton; Harold Olson; Harry Patterson; Stewart Patter- 
son; George Boardman; Harry Clow. 


5th Row: Homer Patterson and John; Thomas Patterson; Lyndel Boughton; Abigail Yack; 
Doris Balstrode; Delbert Breitweiser; Harold Dedo; Bernard Breitweiser; John Kobliska; 
Mrs. Williams; Mrs. Charles Erickson, Jr.; Mrs. Ed. Dedo; Gordon Kobliska; Jim 
Boardman; Lloyd Erickson; Paul Lambert; Edward Dedo, Jr.; Warren Patterson; Richard 
Roberts; Lloyd Firestein; Harold Schraeder; Frank Hartman; Mary Boughton. 
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THE ENTIRE CHURCH SCHOOL 
4th Row: Sarah Boughton; Evelyn Mueller; Mrs. Herman Smith; Mrs. Geo. Lambert; 
Irene Carr; Mrs. Geo. Patterson; Mrs. Homer Patterson; Mrs. David Boughton; Mrs. 
Frank Boughton; Mrs. Arthur Brossman; Mrs. Paul Kobliska; Mrs. Sterling Patterson; 
Mrs. C. E. Thompson; Mrs. Susan Royce; Mrs. Otto Mueller; Mrs. Eugene Tuttle; Mrs. 
Reuben Boughton; Mrs. Raymond Woolley; Mrs. Donald Olinger; Sarah Grommon; Mrs. 
Frank Boardman; Mrs. Joe Breitweiser; Violet Balstrode; Mrs. Donald Lambert; Randolph 
Tendall; Clifford Woolley. 
3rd Row: Mrs. Frank Hartman; Mrs. Robert Erickson; Mrs. Mary Found; Mrs. Adam 
Patterson; Mrs. Geo. Boardman; Mrs, Mary Royce; Mrs. Chas. Erickson, Sr.; Mrs. Agnes 
McPherson; Mrs. Frank Clow; Mrs. H. J. Wiegand; Rev. H. J. Wiegand; Mrs. Jay Carr; 
Mrs. John Patterson; Mrs. Charity Robertson; Mrs. George Firestein; Mrs. James Clow; 
Mrs. Robert Clow; Mrs. Thomas Clow; Mrs, Wilbur Boughton; Mrs. Frank Grommon. 
2nd Row: Melva Olinger; Velma Chilvers; Walter Chilvers; Adra Erickson; Richard Lam- 
bert; Barbara Patterson; Betty Hartman; Betty Lambert; Lois Lambert; Jean Patterson; 
Vivian Mueller; Mary Boardman; June Tuttle; Marilyn Hartman; Joyce Lambert; Sarah J. 
Patterson; Audry Erickson; Rose Breitweiser; Rosemary Mueller; Ruth Breitweiser 
Joyce Williams; Phyllis Patterson; Catherine Patterson; Kenyon Patterson. 
Botton Row: Thomas Brossman; Clark Chilvers; Albert Dedo; Rollin Boughton; George 
Grommon; Boyd Clow; Allan Erickson; Richard Erickson; King Tuttle; Philip Clow; 
Alex Boardman; William Clow; Donald Mueller; John Boardman; Robert Erickson; 
Howard Brossman; William Thomas; Galen Mueller; Roy Brossman; Donald Thomas. 
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? 
was chosen clerk of session. Session closed with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Barnes.’ 
(Unquote) The meeting on March 24, 1844 also had the Rev. Mr. ‘ Barnes 
as moderator, but the name of Rev. Orange Lyman appears as moderator of the es 
ing held May 28, 1844. At this mecting elder Strong was appointed as de soe 
to the meeting cf Ottawa Presbytery to be held in Joliet May 28,1844, at w He 
meeting he was to petition Presbytery to receive the reorganized DuPage Pres v- 
terian Church back into the fold of Presbyterianism. On September 28, 1844 the 
meeting was opened with prayer by the new pastor, Rev. Jonathan G. Porter, who 
had returned to become pastor of this reorganized former parish. The return of this 
beloved pastor was an assurance that the DuPage enterprise would succeed. 

Every page of the records of Session gives evidence to the rapid growth of the 
church. Sess‘on sometimes met as often as twice a week and new members were 
added! to the church roll at every meeting. Most of these members were received on 
confession. Space will not permit the naming of all these additions. Suffice it to 
say that 238 persons had been received into the full communion of the church at the 
time the organization observed its Golden Jubilee. The outstanding acts of the so- 
ciety during this period of its history, no doubt, are the election of Mr. Porter as 
pastor and of Mr. Strong as elder. 

The society at a meeting held September 25, 1847 decided as follows, (Quote) 
“On motion the meeting resolved Ist. that it is expedient to build a house of worship, 
2nd. that we will appoint a committee of seven to select a suitable place to locate 
said house. On motion Lyman Meacham, John Barber, Robt. Strong, Luther 
Smith, Robt. Clow, Sr., Seth D. Boughton, and Mr. Abbot were appointed said 
committee.” (Unquote) 

On October 9, 1847. the committee reported as follows, (Quote) “The 
committee______ Respectfully Report, That they met on Monday last and after con- 


THE DUPAGE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE 
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sultation and mature deliberation on the Subject considering all interests concerned 
and the convenience of those who attended mecting and those who probably will at- 
tend with us it is recommended that at or near the corner in the woods north of 
Reuben Smith is on the whole the best location for a meeting house for the society. 
They think that more people will be more conveniently accommodated and that more 
will be united and that more money will be Subscribed to build on that place than 
any other.” (Unquote) This report was accepted. 

Tihe congregation met again November 6, 1847 and for some unrecorded reason 
rescined the action taken above. A committee of two was appointed, (Quote) “to 
go through the society ard take the vote of each member for a site on which to build 
a meeting house. R. W. Smith and Harry Higgins were appointed that committee”. 
(Unquote) A committee of three was then appointed consisting of John Bar- 
ber, Samuel Goodrich, and Luther Smith, “to canvass the votes that shall be reported.” 
Evidently it was a secret ballot. On October 20, 1848 the report of the “selecting 
committee was read and Robert Clow, Saml. Goodrich, and Robt. Strong were 
elected by ballot as a building committee.” 

For some unknown reason no building was done between October 20, 1848 and 
July 21, 1849 for, on the latter date the congregation “resolved that we will proceed 
to build as soon as practicable, and the building committee use their best efforts to 
have the house in course of erection as soon as possible. No doubt the society believed 
the committee needed another man of action to expedite building so S$. D. Boughton 
was added to it by ballot. 

No building was done. On the contrary it must have been the opinion that 
it would be advisable to disband, but saner counsel finally prevailed, for, on March 
9, 1851, the society resolved “that it is our duty to make an effort to sustain preach- 
ing the coming year.” The meetings were to be held alternately at the east and 
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west schoolhouses. Evidently the church site question had become so acute that it 


threatened to disrupt the church 
The compromise of meeting alternately in east and west schoolhouses proved to 


_be of no avail for the east group finally organized the First Congregational Church 


at Barber’s Corners. Letters were presented by Lyman and Sarah F. Meacham, 
Robert and Adeline Freeman, Emma Barber, Emeline Harris, Leonard, Jennett, 
and Roxana Clifford, and Elizabeth Miller. Sabra I. Paxon forgot to bring her 
letter, while Jonas and Jemima Brewer could produce no letters as the church of 
which they had become members “had become extinct”. é 

No doubt the organization of this new church proved that the Congregational 
leaven was still at work in the east end of the community, but one can easily read 
between the lines that this new organization was less a matter of denominationalism 
and more a matter of expediency. Later transactions prove that the new organization 
was to be considered as an ultimatum similar to the fo'lowing: Buld in accordance 
with our wishes or we will withdraw and build to suit our own convenience. Only 
some such ulterior motive can logically be given for the first act of the society. No 
sooner had the organizat’on been completed when it was decided to meet with the 
First Presbyterian Church for the purpose of uniting the two societies “on the basis 
of the accomodation plan’. 

At a meeting of both groups May 11, 1851 a union church under the misnomer 
ef the First Presbyterian Church of DuPage was organized. In accordance with 
Congregational polity all members were to “have a voice in the reception of candi- 
dates into the church”, also in case of a church trial the accused was to be tried in 
accerdance with his own wish either by Session (the Presbyterian method) or by 
the whole congregation (the Congregational method). A final resolution was to the 
effect that the society “may send delegates to the Fox River Union and to Presby- 
tery’. The Presbyterian group elected Robert Strong, Robert Freeman, and Samuel 
Goodrich as elders, while the other greup elzcted Lyman Meacham and Simon D. 
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Clark as deacons. The united group finally decided on a building site, and Chicago 
Presbytery, which, by the way, had been organized October 12, 1847 in the school- 
house used by DuPage Church, met in the new building January 24, 1853, when the 
same was dedicated and the new pastor, the Rev. Mr. Bartlett, installed. Perhaps 
it would be interesting to add here that the church to-day stands on the site chosen at 
that time. 

One wonders about the success of this union enterprise. At the outset all seemed 
to be most promising. The two groups now were united and not working at cross 
purposes. Also a church site had finally been chosen and the new building had been 
dedicated. Thus the society seems to have gotten away to a good start, but the going 
appears to have been rather heavy. (Quote) “At a meeting held at the meeting 
house in DuPage by the church in April 1854, the following resolution was passed: 
That our intercourse in many respects with each other in times past has been un- 
christianlike for which we are sorry and we now pledge ourselves to let bygones be 
bygones, and by the help of God endeavor to cherish love and watch over and pray 
for one another.” (Unquote) 

During this period of the church’s history trials were common. In fact the above 
quotation is immediately followed by six and one-half pages, all of which are devoted 
to one such trial. Members were tried for misconduct during worship, for failure 
to obey church ordinances, or for misconduct in the home. Unless the offenders ap- 
peared before Session and acknowledged guilt they were suspended and restored 
only upon repentance. What worthy sons they were of their grandsire, Elder Brew- 
ster; and to what an unholy extent each believed himself to be his brother’s keeper. 
The records show that few of the accused and none of the convicted ever were re- 
stored again to membership. 

During the years 1857 to 1864 the church was pastorless. In 186+ Rey. Jon- 
athan G. Porter again took up the burden that he had laid down some fourteen 
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years before. ke purchase of more land; the enlarging of the church real estate 
holdings to 5.48 acres; the building of an addition to the church, including a steeple; 
and the first steps toward the building of a parsonage in 1870; all testify that Mr. 
Porter was both a talented preacher and a capable organizer. However this proved 
to be his last pastorate as the infirmities of old age compelled him to resign in 1878. 
The manse was built before the arrival of Rev. Thomas Burnet who was the ‘first 
to occupy it. He succeeded Mr. Porter in 1880. 

A most unusual event during the pastorate of Mr. Porter was the organization 
of the DuPage Y.MC.A. early in 1873. The organizers, of whom Mr. W. H. 
Patterson was most prominent, were actuated by a desire to promote Evangelical 
religion among the young men. In the entire history of the Y.M.C.A. movement 
this, no doubt, was the first branch to be organized in the open country. The outstand- 
ing achievement of this organization was a series of camp meetings held in J. B. 
King’s Grove August 19, 20, and 21, 1874. Among the speakers were Moody, 
D. W. Wittle, Sankey, and Major Cole. As a result of these meetinges a group 
of thirty-one on October 3, 1874 professed their faith in Christ and were received 
into the full communion of the church. The present senior elder, Adam Patterson, 
was a member of this group. 

The fiftieth anniversary was observed on July 15,.1883. Four clergymen were 
present, viz Rev. E. R. Davis, stated clerk of Chicago Presbytery, Rev. J. C. Meyer, 
pastor of the Naperville First Congregational Church, Rev. Jeremiah Porter, the 
organizer of the church, and’ Rev. Thomas Burnet, the pastor. Mrs. Porter also 
Was present and took some part in the service. Much valuable historical material 
on DuPage Church, some of which is herein contained, is to be found in a printed 
copy of a sermon delivered by the Rev. Mr. Davis in honor of the anniversary. 

In referring to other DuPage Township churches Mr. Davis said that the 
Presbyterian Church had seen the Methodist, the Congregational, and the Baptist 
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churches “scatter and die”. A Methodist Episcopal Church is indirectly referred to 
as located at Barber’s Corners in a history of the town of Downers Grove. (Quote) 
“Father Ged, as he was called—an itinerant preacher of that denomination—used 
to come across the prairies on foot from Barber’s Corners____to preach to the peo- 
ple here.” (Unquote) This was as early as 1839. There is a more definite 
reference to this M. E. Church in our records under the date of December 31, 1885, 
as follows: “Mrs. Elizabeth Miller requested a letter of recommendation and dis- 
mission to the M. E. church at Barber’s Corners. Voted that this request be granted.” 
Reference to a Congregational Church at Barber’s Corners has already been made. 
However no record of a Baptist Church in DuPage Township has been found: other 
than the reference to it by Mr. Dav's. 

In the minutes under the date of January 6, 1883 one finds the following: 
(Quote) “The pastor presented a petition of several churches in this Presbytery 
that this church should join with them in a request to the Synod of Illinois to set 
us off from this Presbytery to the Presbytery of Ottawa. After consideration of 
the matter it was unanimously voted not to comply with the request.” (Unquote) 

A record of these first fifty years would not be complete without a word of 
tribute to the loyal and efficient service of elder Robert Strong. He was a charter 
member of the original Presbyterian Church in 1833 and, undoubtedly took an active 
part in the reorganization of 1844. He was both an elder and clerk of Session from 
the date of the reorganization to his death in 1885. He not only gave unstintedly 
of his time but on a number of occasions helped the society wipe out deficits. Worthy 
of mention is a special donation made January 1, 1881. Because of the building of 
a manse and barn the church was in debt to the amount of$119.33 “besides the old 
debt of $200 due Mr. R. Strong”. Mr. Strong addressed the meeting and “closed 


his remarks by making a donation of the said $200 A rising vote of thanks was 
extended to Mr. Strong for his generous gift.” 
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Rey. J. T. Ford became pastor in 1887 to be succeeded by Rev. O. D. Covert 
in 1892. In 1897 elder Robert Patterson began to supply the pulpit in a most satis- 
factory manner and continued so to act until his death January 15, 1900. 

i ERECTION OF THE NEW BUILDING 

The final period of the church’s history begins with the pastorate of Rev. 
Mattew Brown McNutt in 1900. Beginning his labors here immediately after 
graduation at McCormick Seminary, he was ordained at an adjourned meeting of 
Chicago Presbytery, held in DuPage Church July 14, 1900 and was installed as 
pastor in July 1902. Mr. McNutt began his pastorate at a most opportune time. 
All denominational differences had. been ironed out; the church site problem had been 
solved; and now the church was ready, as never before, to give its undivided at- 
tention to real community service. And the 141 accessions in ten years, the greatest 
number to be added to the roll in any decade of the church’s history, proved that 
the community was ripe for the harvest. 

Mr. McNutt was preeminently a young man’s pastor. His young men’s cliss 
grew until it passed the forty mark; and it proved to be a healthy growth. “he 
class continually was up and doing. It’s motto should have been: Ich dien, 
The following quotation from a record of Session under the date of September 6, 
1908 is illuminating: “the Session expressed its approval of the Gospel meetings held 
in Mr. Breitweiser’s grove and in the chapel at Romeo by the Young Men’s Bible 
Class”. But the crowning event of Mr. McNutt’s pastorate was the building of a 
new auditorium adjoining and including the old structure. 

At a congregational meeting under the date of December 29, 1907 it was “Re- 
solved—That it is the sense of this congregation that the time has come when a 
better church building is needed. Therefore, be it resolved:—That the chair appoint 
i committee of twelve to secure plans for, and estimates of the cost of remodeling 
our old or building a new church.” The following committee was appointed: Mr. 
McNutt, George Lambert, Frank Eaton, Frank Stewart, Georg: Boardman, Mrs. 
A. S. Clow, Mrs. J. P. Patterson, A. S. Patterson, W: D. Boughton, Sr., John Breit- 
weiser, Mrs. John Royce, and Mrs. Belle Emery. On February 22, 1908 Mr. 
McNutt reported for the committee. “Recommending a new building, with the 
understanding that no work was to be begun until all of the money was in sight and 
that the church was not to exceed $10,000 in cost-___” A motion by Mr. Grommon 


and seconded by Mrs. McNutt to the effect that this recommendation of the com- 
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mittee be accepted was carried. Mr. McNutt and Mr. H. B. Grommon were ap- 
pointed to canvass the neighborhood for the necessary funds. On June 14, 1908 
this committee reported that the sum of $8,900 was in sight. This sum included all 
amounts pledged by classes and other organizations plus an estimated value of the old 
church building. The following action was taken: (Quote) “Mr. Grommon 
then offered the following motion which was seconded by Mr. Geo. Boardman and 
voted by the congregation. The Motion: Moved, That the congregation of the 
DuPage Presbyterian Church proceed to build a new church on the present site, and 
a committee consisting of Messrs. W. D. Boughton and G. G. Lambert, to which 
Mr. H. B. Gromman was added later, be authorized and instructed to proceed with 
said building within one year from date, said church with furnishings and equipment 
complete in every particular to cost in no event a sum to exceed the amount sub- 
scribed as pledged for the purpose on June 29, 1908, said committee shall have author- 
ity to dispose of the present building.” (Unquote) 

Subsequent building events are best described by Elder Ray Carr in his brief 
history of DuPage Church. (Quote) “The contract for the erection of the 
building was let to W. Herbert of Joliet for $6707.00 which did not include the 
painting, decorating, glass or furnishings. I'he work on the new church began 
August 17, 1908. It was found that the old church could be used’ to good advantage, 
as the lumber was sound and the structure in good condition otherwise. So it was 
decided to make a Sunday School apartment out of the old edifice, and build a new 
auditorium to the south and adjoining the old. The new addition to be 40x58 feet 
and seating 230 people, with the entire building veneered with brick. The laying 
of the corner stone took place Sunday morning, September, 27, 1908 on the church 
lawn. The day was fair and there was a full representation of the congregation 
and surrounding community present. The entire service was very impressive. Dr. 
A. C. Zenos of McCormick Theological Seminary gave the address, speaking on the 
theme, “The Pride and Pleasure of the Believer in a House of Worship”. All the 
services of the church were held in the DuPage Grange Hall until the new church 
was ready for occupancy.” (Unquote) 

The new building was dedicated May 30,1909 the sermon being preached by 
Rev. Robert Yost of Central Presbyterian Church, Joliet, Illinois. Including do- 
nated labor and hauling, estimated at $1,000, the cost with equipment amounted 
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to $10,500.00. There was no soliciting at the service of dedication as the full amount 
was practically subscribed before building began. It is worthy of mention that a 
change in the original building plans necessitated’ an. additional expense of $500.00 
which was met by Messrs. W. D. Boughton, G. G. Lambert, and H. B. Grommon. 

Just a few months before the dedication of the new building the church suffered 
a keen loss in the death of Elder Daniel Patterson. No doubt the absence of 
“Uncle Dan” detracted to no small extent from a full enjoyment of the happy oc- 
casion. Had not “Uncle Dan” been a member of DuPage Church for fifty-eight 
years and had he not as an Elder served! faithfully and sacrificially forty-one years! 
Very few know that year after year his contributions amounted to one-tenth of the 
church’s entire budget. 

Mr. McNutt’s service as pastor of a rural church were so outstanding that the 
department of church and country life of our Home Board persuaded him to become 
pastor-at-large in an advisory capacity of all our rural churches. He, no doubt, led 
many a rural church to a happy solution of its problems. Prof. Kirn of North 
Central College supplied the pulpit until November 30, 1914, when Rev. Arthur 
Amy began his labors at DuPage. Mr. Amy labored with the utmost zeal for the 
advancement of the work of the church and devoted himself faithfully and conscient- 
iously to its interests. Physical disability compelled’ him to tender his resignation 
February 28, 1920. Prof. Kirn again served until the 1921 class of McCormick Sem- 
inary furnished a pastor in the person of Wylie F. Steen. Mr. Steen was installed 
June 27, 1922. A cornetist of no mean ability Mr. Steen easily interested others 
in the organization of an orchestra. As an outstandng second baseman he led the 
DuPage Saturday afternoon baseball team to many a thrilling victory in the church 
baseball league. The Rev. Mr. Kortkamp succeeded Mr. Steen with a short pastor- 
ate and the present pastor, Rev. H. J. Wiegand, began his labors at DuPage in 
October 1927. , 


DUPAGE CHURCH TODAY 


HAT DuPage Church is striving to meet man’s fourfold need by helping 

him “to advance in wisdom (mentally) and in stature (physically) and in 

favor with God (spiritually) and man (socially)” is well set forth by the 
different group pictures included in this booklet. 

Space will not permit giving a comprehensive sketch of the many ‘forms of activ- 
ity in which DuPage women have shown an interest thus far. Alike in the program 
of the local church through the Lad‘es’ Aid and’ in the program of the church at large 
through the senior and junior missionary societies of DuPage women and girls have 
rendered many forms of service with conspicuous fidelity and success. 

The Choir has been rendering a real ministry of music. All its members are 
drawn from the people of the church who sing for the love of music. The numbers 
are presented, not only for the purpose of adornment, but especially as an integral 
part of the service. Mrs. Frank Boughton has served as pianist for more than a 
quarter of a century, which service she rendered gratis, 

The Rev. Mr. Steen, no doubt, deserves most credit for our orchestra. En- 
couraged by him, a number of our young people became interested in brass and 
string instruments, and in the fall of 1925, organized “The Energetics Orchestra”. 
This organization has made a very creditable showing in connection with the 
Dramatic Club work. : : 

Very few realize how vital and far-reaching the influence of the church Sunday 
School is. DuPage Church considers its school the most important agency in the 
religious instruction of all, especially the youth. Nor is there any branch of the work 
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that yields more abundant or more enduring results. The school’s threefold ob- 
jective is the salvation of souls, the building up of Christian character, and the pro- 
gress of Christ’s kingdom in this community. 

The DuPage Christian League may very properly be called the church’s train- 
ing school for the young people. ‘This organization has charge of all Sunday evening 
meetings. Here the young people get accustomed to hearing their own voices as they 
either announce the hymns, lead in prayer, make an address, or take part in a debate. 
The objective is, first of all to lead young people to Christ and then establish them 
firmly in the faith. 

Some one has said that, “Christianity does not consider amusement, either indoor 
or outdoor, to be the plaything of the devil”. DuPage Church believes that all, 
especially the young people, should have their best times under the auspices of the 
church. It believes and supports the kind of athletics to which Paul refers continu- 
ally, viz: The elevating kind that makes a man “temperate in all things” and “brings 
the body into subjecton”.—The kind that makes a man conscientious, having a due 
regard to the “cloud of witnesses’—The kind that tends to endurance and “runs 
with patience the race that is set before’—The kind that causes a man. to do his 
best “if by any means I might attain____I follow after, if that I may apprehend____ 
this one thing I do_---reaching forth____I press toward the mark”. ‘The great 
objective is development “into a perfect man, into the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” 

So DuPage Church looks with favor on Monday “Play Nite” when a goodly 
part of the community meets for a frolic; on the eight-church basketball and base- 
ball leagues, in both of which a team has been entered ; on our girls’ basket ball team 
which has made a creditable showing during the two years of its existence. 

But the church looks with special favor on its affiliate, the Union Dramatic 
Club which organization during the past months has financed church repairs 
and renovation to the amount of $1,000. Mention must also be made of the fact 


that this organization, more than any other, has made the issuing of this souvenir 
history possible. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER 


Such are some of the more important events in the history of DuPage Church. 
Many others that might have been alluded to were passed over with keen regret. 
It is also to be regretted that only the briefest reference could be made to most of 
the pastors, while little or no mention could be made of many leading laymen, who 
gave so liberally of their time, talents, and money. “Need I add anything more?” 
Time would fail me to relate the stories of the William Thompsons, the Emerys, 
the Walkers, the Anglemires, the Musselmans, the Penningtons, the Eatons, the 
Jessie Thompsons, the Kaylors, the Sheldons, the Mathews, the Waites, the Cowles, 
the Muirs, and many others but, “if every one of them were to be recorded in detail 
I suppose that even the world itself would not hold the books that would be written.” 
(John 21:25) 

May this history, brief to a fault, give the members and friends of DuPage 
Church much cause for gratitude to God and courage for the future. And during 
the SECOND ONE HUNDRED YEARS may the church take Lowell’s words to 
heart: 

“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward,, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 
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GREETINGS FROM THE MODERATOR OF SYNOD 


To the Members and Friends 
of the DuPage Presbyterian Church, 
Plainfield, Illinois. 

Greetings: 

As the Moderator of the Synod of Illinois, it affords me great pleasure to 
express to you the sincere best wishes of this great Synod in your observance of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of your church organization. I am sure that this will 
be a happy occasion for you. I am sure that many stories of Christian sacrifice and 
service could be told and we know that the Kingdom has been advanced through the 
work of this church. 

I note, with great joy, that your church is the only 100 per cent rural church 
in Chicago Presbytery. This is an enviable record‘ and’ the entire Synod rejoices in 
such an achievement. I trust that this Centennial observance will inspire you to 
even greater servic for your Lord and Master. 

In these trying days we need more genuine faith in God. We need to dare to 
live Christlike lives. We must impress the world with the purity, the radiancy, 
the adequacy of the Christian Church. We must write a new Book of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Begin, with this new century of work for your church, a new record 
of faith and service. 

Yours in the name of the Synod of Illinois, 
Rev. Horace Batchelor, Moderator 
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INSTALLED PASTORS 


IN OSE Clarkin se Ss 1833-1836 James I, Mo 1887-1891 
Jonanthan G. Porter______ 1837-1840 ©, ID, Crem 1892-1896 
Jo 18k, Tents 1840-1843 Robert Patterson _________ 1897-1900 
Jonanthan G. Porter______ 1844-1850 M. B. McNutt____-_____ 1900-1912 
Charles L. Bartlett-______ 1851-1857 And Amy s-.--- 1913-1920 
Jonathan G. Porter_______ 1864-1878 Wryliel Be Steen==- 9 1921-1925 
Thomas Burnet __________ 1880-1885 R. L. Kortkamp__________ 1925-1927 
Henry J. Wiegand________ 1927- 
ELDERS 
If the tenure of office is not given, the same was not recorded. 
saaces Clarks eo sia 1833-1834 Robert Patterson ________ 1883-1900 
Pomroy Goodrich ________ 1833-1834 Charles Firestein _________ 1887-1928 
Lester Peet -._-_________ 1833-1834 W. Hz. Patterson_________ 1900-1906 
Samuel Goodrich ________ 1844- G:S: Boardman_____-__*~ 1905- 
Robert Freeman _________ 1844-1852 i\, Sy Paton 1905- 
Robert Strong —~_-________ 1844-1885 Frank S. Cowles__________ 1906-1916 
L. B. Anderson___________ 1857- rem WEA 2 1909-1922 
Norton Eaton ___________ 1868-1883 John Patterson __________ 1925- 
Daniel Patterson __--_-___ 1868-1999 Ievy: Che 1925- 
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